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Charivaria 


“Tourist Trips Over Switzerland,” says a heading. 
Apparently he didn’t see one of the mountains. 


° ° 


“Japanese bombs were steadier after their recent weakness, 
although the changes which did occur were again downward.” 
Market Report. 
Odd! 


° ° 


A Hollywood producer says 
it is difficult to find a new 
plot. So they will just go on 
using the old one. 


°o ° 


Mysterious cracks have 
appeared in the roof of an 
old Sussex church. It is 
thought to be pure coinci- 
dence that the voice of one 
of the choir-boys broke at 
the same time. 


° ° 


“When Englishmen listen to the wireless it is a case of Giggle, 
Giggle, Giggle. . . ."—Angriff. 
And in Germany, of course, it’s Goebbels, Goebbels, 
Goebbels. 
° ° 


“Green peas are very hard this year,” complains a 
gourmet. The only remedy is to use a sharper knife. 


A Colonial visitor was stung by a wasp in the West End 
of London. Apparently he had been warned only about 
confidence tricksters. 

° ° 


Economy Curried to Extremes 


“ Dear Madam,—Kindly note that Sir —— died on July 8th 
to save sending further notices.” —Letter sent to Association Secretary. 





°o ° 


A Sunbathing Society hold 
Poetry Readings on the beach. 
Owing to the inclement summer 
they haven’t nearly finished 
Browning yet. 


° ° 


New warships are to be 
named after famous Hunts. It 
is denied, however, that they 
will be manned by pinkjackets. 





° ° 


Now that interest has been aroused by the discovery of 
a sea-rover’s burial mound near Woodbridge, it is perhaps 
timely to deny that Drake is in his hummock. 


° ° 


It is said that when a certain comedian appears on the 
stage most of the members of the audience laugh before 
he says anything. Naturally. Most of the members of the 
audience know his jokes. 


C= i 
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THE BLACK-OUT 





O, I certainly shan’tgo. Family 
holidays are never a success. 
Besides, it will be too much of 

a hen-party. I wonder what place 
theyll decide on? If they came north 
instead of expecting us to go south 
we might have considered it. It will be 
impossible for them all to agree. The 
D’s (with the exception of Aunt C) 
would like the old-world village touch, 
Uncle Perey won’t be happy without 
a few bathing beauties to admire 
and Cousin James wants long walks 
and unadulterated country. I can’t 


imagine the Suffolk contingent rough-- 


ing it without indoor sanitation, and 
I suppose the younger lot (if any of 
them condescend to turn up) will want 
the usual kind of seaside place with 
the usual ghastly seaside attractions. 
Shall enjoy hearing about the quarrels 
from someone when it’s all over. 


Of course it is rather remarkable for 
nine brothers and sisters, youngest 
fifty-six, total ages six hundred and 
two, to be hale and hearty still, and it 
will be lucky if George is ever home 
from Kenya again while they are all 
alive. It would be mean of Isabel (who 
can afford it better than any of them) 
to cry off at the last moment. We 
heard from Uncle Perey this morning 
that the D’s had found a suitable place 
in Somerset, but Cousin James was 
being very difficult about dates. Joyce 
seems to be running the thing. I 
can’t imagine why. Says everyone 
will enjoy the Somerset coast because 
the flora is so interesting. Flora—for 
Uncle Percy? Doesn’t she know? 
Isabel writes that the hotel only con- 
tains two single bedrooms, and she 
has never shared a room with anyone 


Just Jones 


in her life—though there was no need 
for her to tell any of us that. I wonder 
who they’d have put with me. Should 
like to see the room list when 
completed. 


All right, all right, we'll go. But 
don’t dare to expect me to be hearty. 
I shall take plenty of books and do 
exactly what I like, and if there’s 
anyone else in the hotel (the party will 
be seventeen, all Joneses? My hat!) 
I shall try to pick up a friend and go 
out all day. There might be fishing. 


Of course that’s what comes of 
half-a-dozen people arranging it. Boots 
cleaned 2d. a pair. Lights out 11 P.M. 
Four guineas a week without extras. 
Preposterous! It’s too late to make a 
fuss now, but I never did think Joyce 
had much head for business. We shan’t 
go until two days after the main batch 
has arrived. Give them time to settle 
down. Of course J shan’t say a word 
about bedrooms. 


Well, well, well. The country is all 
right anyhow, but it’s a grim outlook 
for all of us if it’s wet. No round games 
for me, thank you. I’ve told twelve 
Joneses, individually and separately, 
about our journey and the weather, 
and have answered no fewer than 
thirteen inquiries as to the state in 
which we left the garden. No one, 
however, listened to my answers. 


Must find out from the D’s how they 
really got round Isabel in the end. 
Cousin James wants to fish if I do, 
and Joyce says she’d enjoy looking for 
seaweeds and we could all go fishing. 
Heaven forbid. 
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I’ve been told to climb to the Look- 
out to-night and to go for a family 
picnic to the lighthouse to-morrow. 


Shan’t. You’d think they’d bought 
the place, and the lighthouse walk was 
their private drive. 


As I told you, my dear, I’ve no 
objection to going out with a cousin 
or two at a time but I'll not trapes 
round the country with a round dozen 
Joneses at once. Uncle Bill’s boy is 
quite a promising young fellow and 
showed me the way up to the Look-out 
before breakfast this morning. I shall 
take Cynthia there when she joins 
the party to-morrow. In the circum- 
stances I consider Isabel is behaving 
better than I should have expected. 
All the same, if she thinks she’s to have 
a monopoly of the bathroom on our 
floor she’s mistaken. Yes, the food’s 
good, but remember, we are paying 
four guineas a week for it. 


I don’t know that I ever said that 
we Joneses were a stubborn family, 
but we’re certainly strong-willed. 
Cousin Jim tells me that he only came 
here on condition that he could do 
exactly as he liked. A rather selfish 
attitude, I consider. After all, with 
seventeen there must be a little give 
and take. There ought to be at least 
one family picnic to mark the occasion. 


Uncle Perey and I are going to the 
Spa to-night and we might take that 
boy of George’s along with us. I hope 
Joyce doesn’t ask too many questions 
about where we are going or I may be 
rude. Surely we needn’t tell every- 


body the whole time what we are 
doing ? 
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Now that I’ve drawn up a bath list 
things are going better. After all, 
there must be some organisation. I’ve 
arranged the family trip to Lundy 
Island for to-morrow afternoon. 


No one could say that we Joneses 
are a dressy lot, but we certainly 
look respectable and none of our 
womenfolk is likely to disgrace the 
family by wearing shorts. Did you see 
those two females that arrived last 
night? And the ghastly fellows they 
described as their boy friends? The 
little rhyme Isabel made up about 
them at dinner was really rather neat 
and I could see that Percy was amused. 
I didn’t think she had it in her, but 
she’s a likeable old autocrat with lots 
of character. I should say all the 
Joneses have lots of character. 


Obviously the party must be photo- 
graphed. No, I don’t much want to go 
to Minehead to-day if there’s a clan 
gathering on Exmoor. One doesn’t want 
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to miss anything. I wonder where 
Cynthia and young Bill have been all 
the afternoon? Lucy and Jack arrive 
this evening and I must take them 
that walk to the lighthouse. 


Personally I think cricket is better 
than hockey. We might do the thing 
properly and challenge some other 
party. We ought to be able to pick 
quite a good team out of the seventeen 
of us. You know George used to play 
for the county before he went abroad. 
As I was telling the proprietor, it is 
rather exceptional for a family of nine, 
all over fifty, with a total of six hundred 
and two years between them to meet 
together for a holiday. He’s going to 
be specially lavish with the provisions 
for the farewell picnic at the light- 
house so that we can celebrate. No 
one must miss that view from the 


lighthouse. I must ask Bill if he’s been 
round to the north side. 
Well, well. The last day. Who’d 
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gs 
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have thought it? We’re all collecting 
souvenirs. The D’s are busy getting 
signatures on picture postcards and 
Percy is having all our names inscribed 
on an hotel ash-tray. (Actually, that 
was my idea, but I think now I prefer 
the table napkin ring as more unusual.) 
Because George made top score in the 
match he’s to keep the ball. It will be 
nice for the youngsters in Kenya to 
see it. 

These family holidays have that 
about them—they do keep up one’s 
interest in the younger branches 
and preserve family traditions. We 
played cricket before, you remember, 
when he was over in 1922 and I did 
rather well in the bowling line. I can’t 
exactly remember who it was that first 
suggested this gathering, but it was a 
good idea and I’m glad to think I gave 
it my support. There’s a last sing- 
song to-night. 


Just time for one more walk to the 
lighthouse. Let’s all go together! 


“Man alive! My auld grandmither wad hae got a brace out 0’ that—wi’ a catapult!” 
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Still Waters 





HIS seems to be as good—and as bad—a time as any 

other to talk of the veracity of anglers and the 

voraciousness of great pike. If 1 had a book of angling 
records with me I could speak with more authority and 
precision on the subject, but I have no such book. I have 
only one book, a copy of the Eighth Edition of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler or Contemplative Man’s Recreation (with 
the Second Part by Mr. Cotton), edited by Mr. Moses Brown 
in 1772. The copy is interleaved and copiously annotated 
by an unknown hand. I do not think there is any other 
book on this yacht, and this yacht is becalmed. Far away 
on the Blankshire coast you can see the town of Blank; 
what we playfully term the sun is shining a little and I am 
lying on the deck of the yacht, with nothing to do. There 
is a preface by Mr. Moses Brown in my book, and, like 
Walton and Cotton, he is a gentle kindly soul. He “took the 
Freedom” to present the work to the “aimiable deservedly 
admired Countess of Hertford, ate Dutchess of Somerset (a 
Name that wrings a Throb of Anguish from my Heart) with 
my earnest request to peruse it. She was afterwards pleas'd to 
say, with a Condescension always natural to her, and strangely 
engaging, that I had deceived her into a Disappointment she 
never should have expected : for contrary to all she had con- 
ceived by the Title “she had never read a more entertaining 
Book than the Compleat Angler, nor could I have made her 
a more acceptable Present.” 

But I have the advantage of the Countess of Hertford: 
the unknown interleaver and annotator has made my copy 
of the Compleat Angler even more compleat. 

I might quote him on Remarkable Instances of the 
Docility of Tame Otters, especially the one used by James 
Campbell of Inverness for catching salmon, which “answered 
obediently to its name when summoned, and when 
threatened by dogs would endeavour to fly into his 
master’s arms for greater security.” 

I might quote him on the Eel which is known to “quit 
its element and during the night. to wander along the 
meadows not merely for change of habitation, but also for 
the sake of prey, feeding on the snails in its passage and 
sleeping in Hay-stacks for warmth.” 

But I prefer to quote him on great pike. He tells in 
exquisite handwriting and faded ink of the Pike in the 
great pond at Osterley Park, which, “to satisfy the 
cravings of nature, pulled under one of the swans, but soon 
finding his mistake they rose almost instantly, the pike 
fastened to the swan’s leg . . . and after a violent struggle 
before the servants could arrive and disentangle them 
both were drowned’’; he tells of the pike in the River 
Avon under Bericot Wood that disgorged, when taken, 
another pike 2 feet 2 inches long; of the pike at Hawkshead 
which seized the nose of a drinking calf, and was found 
when killed to weigh 45 lbs.; of the pike caught in the 
River Ouse in which, “‘as the cook-maid was gutting it she 
found to her great astonishment a watch with a black 
ribbon and two seals annexed.” An examination of the 
watch showed that it belonged to “a gentleman’s servant 
who had been unfortunately drowned six weeks before on 
his way to Cambridge between Burnham and South Ferry,” 
and it seems a pity that we are not told whether the 
machinery had run down. 


ND then there was the great Italian pike. “A cub-fox,” 
relates my historian, “drinking out of the River Arnus 
had his head seized on by a large pike so that neither could 


free themselves but were ingrappled together.” On seeing 
this a young man ran into,the water, took them both out 
alive and carried them to the Duke of Florence, whose palace 
was hard by. The porter would not admit him without the 
promise of sharing his full half in the reward, whatever it 
might be, and the Duke “happily affected by the rarity,” 
was in a generous mood. But the captor refused to take any 
money, “desiring his highness would appoint one of his 
guard to give him an 100 lashes that so his covetous porter 
might have 50 . . . which was carried into effect.” Of such 
stern stuff are the Italians made. 


UT the best pike of all was Colonel Thornton’s. He 
fished in a peculiar manner, trolling from a boat with 
large pieces of cork to which lines baited with trout were 
attached: each cork was painted a different colour and they 
were “named after his favourite hounds.” When a pike took 
the bait the Colonel pursued him down wind in his boat, 
and fishing one day on Lake Alva with Captain Waller he 
hooked a real monster. Long and varied was the chase. 
Up and down the lake sped ‘the Ville de Paris (the name of 
the pleasure boat) . . . and frequently he flew out of the 
water to such a height that though I knew the uncommon 
strength of my tackle I dreaded losing such an extraordinary 
fish.” After an hour and a quarter an attempt was made 
to land him. “Our lad, who had now come to assist, I 
ordered with another servant to strip and wade in as far 
as possible, which they readily did.” The great pike, 
however, ‘surrounded by his enemies, made a last desperate 
effort, shot into the deep again and in the exertion threw 
one of the men onto his back.” They got him in the end, 
nevertheless, towing him gently ashore, as the landing-net 
was not large enough even to contain his head. ‘He was 
stabbed by my directions in the spinal marrow with a large 
knife which appeared to be the most humane method of 
killing him, and I then ordered all the signals with the sky- 
scrapers (sic) to be hoisted, and the whoop re-echoed through 
the whole range of the Grampians . . . His measurement, 
accurately taken, was 5 feet 4 inches from eye to fork.” 


ge orn in this kind almost ceases to be “the Contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation.” If we could hook a pike—or 
say a shark—in these waters and make it pull so violently 
perhaps the yacht would go on. Evog. 


A Rose by Any Other Name 


A COUPLE by the name of Rose 

For their unconscious daughter chose 
The apposite first name of Wild, 
Which was so suited to the child 
That all admired her name in full 
Until she married Mr. Bull. 


° fe) 


“So although he may sometimes be criticised, the taxi man, 
besides being honest, can claim that when the occasion arises he is 
chivalrous and a good Samaritan.”—Liverpool Echo. 


Even though he ts always passing by on the other side. 
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“?Taint much, but it’s a beginning.” 


. [There has been an increase of 48,000 acres under plough in England and Wales since the returns of last June.] 
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{°° said Mrs. Prosser, my land- 
lady, reverently placing upon 
the table the first instalment 

of my breakfast—how they can, I 
really cannot tell, but there are more 
things than appear in my philosophy, 
as previous experience has often 
showed. I boiled it for three-and-a-half 
minutes as you said—if the water was 
hot to begin with, which I doubt,” she 
added without any change of tone, 
and went out, leaving me to wrestle 
impartially with an underdone egg and 
the tangle of her allusions. A mys- 
terious and generally malign “They” 
haunts much of Mrs. Prosser’s life. 
This is moreover a theme with varia- 
tions, understanding of which is 
complicated by the extent of its 
influence, for it covers anything from 


PorputarR MIscoNCcEPTIONS—LIFE IN WALES 


Barrage and Breakfast 


the Government to the Gas Company 
and includes, somewhere about half- 
way, most of her own family, who are 
apt, to use her own phrase, to serve 
her very bad indeed. The present data 
were too slight to admit of translation 
at this early stage, and Mrs. Prosser 
dislikes being questioned. It makes her 
think she is not being lucid, and that, 
she tells me, puts her off. I tremble for 
any Court faced with Mrs. Prosser in 
the witness-box. 

She returned with a teapot and 
milk-jug on a tray. 

“There now,” she said, “if I haven't 
forgot the sugar. But it’s every time 
I look up and see Jt hanging up there, 
so to speak, out of the kitchen window, 
though of course if it was really to 
hang it would be the other way up— 


well, it puts things out of my head. 
Not being used to seeing it there; and 
then of course just when I’ve got used 
to it down it will come and packed up 
and taken away and then I'll go look- 
ing for it when I’m in a manner of 
speaking complaining of it now. That’s 
me all over, of course—always wanting 
things to be what they aren’t. Well, 
I’d better fetch it and let you get 
on.” 

Some years of experience told me 
that of the several impersonal pronouns 
scattered throughout this last speech, 
only the final one referred to the 
sugar. 

“Well, as I was saying,” she resumed 
when she came back, “how they can 
do it beats me. You wouldn’t think the 
thing was big enough to hold them, 
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for one thing, and there doesn’t seem 
tobe any way in. I passed it yesterday 
when they had it right down, and 
really I was surprised!” 

So was I. Such faint glimmerings 
of perception as had been wander- 
ing slowly into my head promptly 
wandered out again. But, well drilled 
as ever, still I held my tongue, merely 
maintaining what I hoped was an 
expression of keen interest and not 
of vacuity. 

“They all look such young lads, too. 
Dreadful for their mothers if anything 
went wrong up there, though it’s a 
dangerous profession as they should 
know from the first. But there—I 
suppose they have them small on 
purpose, and they are older than what 
you'd think for, I dare say,” she added 
reflectively, and closed the door upon 
me and my puzzlement and the egg for 
whose inadequate cooking no doubt 
“they” also were to blame. 

My morning paper was flung into 
the front porch by the boy and Mrs. 
Prosser brought it to me with less 
reverence than that with which she 
handled the items of my breakfast. 
It is a paper of which she, personally, 
disapproves. It has no full-page 
“Sales,” and the cat finds the texture 
of its pages unsympathetic to its sleep. 
I believe that its fire-making qualities 
are inferior, too. Anyhow, it is all that 
to Mrs. Prosser a daily paper should 
not be. I am made daily conscious of 
this distaste. 

“And,” she went on, as though our 
rather one-sided conversation had had 
no interruption, “what good can they 
do anyway? You can see them for 
niles, at least you can on the ground, 
so I dare say it wouldn’t be much 
different from an aeroplane, though I 
can’t tell for certain of course, never 
having left my native earth as yet to 
fly, though certainly I shall do so one 
of these days, have no fear, whatever 
they may say and Great-Aunt Emily 
cutting me out of her will for pre- 
sumption in the face of the Almighty, 
which it might well be if heaven still 


‘ is where I was taught as a child. 


Though no doubt one is safer on the 
ground. “He that is down need fear 
no fall,’ as I believe one of our poets 


- temarked, and true indeed it is whether 


he said it or not. Shall you be wanting 
anything else before I clear? And I 


© should warn you that Cold it’ll have 


to be to-night again, for they’re seeing 
to the stove at long last, though I 
ust say the landlord has served me 
very bad keeping me hanging on all 
this time not knowing from day to 
day. Hot soup you will have, and a 
salad: that much I can do on the 
ting, and coffee after. But more than 


that I cannot do, not hot, I can’t, and 
no hot baths neither.” She sighed, and 
looked out of the window. 

“There it is, still up, though mark 
my words there’s a gale to come, the 
paper says, and where will they be 
then, I ask you?” 

I followed her gaze and rejoiced 
to see the realisation of an earlier 
hypothesis as to the meaning of at 
least one of her implications in the 
form of our local “blimp,” swinging 
restlessly at middle-height above us 
in the wind. 

“Oh,” I said, “they'll bring it down 
soon enough if there is any danger of 
it carrying away.” 

“But that’s what I keep saying!” 
she cried. ‘‘What’s the use of that, 
English weather being what it is? 
Though mind you I’m not saying it 
can’t be very uncomfortable for the 
men—seasick, I shouldn’t wonder, 
some of them must be—and how they 
can shoot straight from a thing like 
that I cannot say. That’s what I 
keep saying—how can they do it? 
That’s what I’ve been wanting to 
know all along.” 

Further light began to dawn. 

“Mrs. Prosser,” I said firmly as I 
rose to go to work, “there are no 
men inside that balloon, I can assure 
you.” 

“What! No men? What’s it for, 
then, I should like to know?” 

“It’s filled with gas, and it’s only 
meant je 

But here Mrs. Prosser cut me short 
with the air of one who, alone knowing 
the truth, is determined to stick to it 
in face of any opposition. 

“Well,” she said, sweeping my 
plates together with a royal gesture, 
“if you are trying to make me believe 
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that we are paying the taxes we are 
for guns to have butter as Mr. Churchill 
said, though why I do not know, you’d 
think oil would be good enough for a 
gun—and all the rest of the armaments 
race and militia and evacuation and 
what not, just for those little boys, for 
many of them are scarcely more, to 
camp out there in the corner of the 
Park which is a public park which we 
have Rights not to have a portion of 
it however small shut off from our use 
and enjoyment, as I know quite well 
from the bye-laws which I’ve often 
read when waiting for Prosser, Satur- 
days, besides which it also says that 
persons in a verminous condition are 
not permitted to sit or lie on any of the 
seats, yet how anyone is to know 
whether they are clean or not is 
beyond me, for no one as far as I can 
see ever makes any examination of 
anyone—with their tents and all, just 
like Boy Scouts, only without the 
poles and knickers, just to play at 
balloons, the same as you might buy 
any day for a penny in a manner of 
speaking, well, all I can say is that 
They are madder than what I ever 
thought for and dear knows who I[’ll 
vote for at the next election if we ever 
have it, for it is more than I do, but 
certainly it would not be for Them. 
Anyhow, I don’t believe it.” 

And, magnificently, she “swep’ 
aht.” I knew the subject was to be 
considered as closed. 

One thing there is about Mrs. 
Prosser, and that is that whatever 
intermediate route she may take 
whenever she embarks upon one of her 
conversational marathons, somehow 
or other she not only always gets to the 
end of the course, but also—somehow 
—wins. 
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Smoother-Over 


" E?” said Mr. Kibitzer. “T can’t take a holiday. 
I’m indispensable.” 
“They say nobody ’s indispensable,” said his 


visitor, a sad man (or lugubrious individual, if that conveys 
a better impression) named Jones. 

“Not to me they don’t,” said Mr. Kibitzer. “J am. In 
certain ways, boy, I’m unique. I make so bold as to say 
there never was a better smoother-over. Suppose there 
was a lifelong show-business partnership just going to 
break up, and I was on holiday—what would happen, I 
ask you, boy, what would happen? It would break up, 
that’s what. I’d never forgive myself. Why, this very 
morning I’m expecting those grand little artists Flip, Flap, 
Flop and Florum. There’s an act on the point of disinte- 
gration, owing to internal this-and-that. What will happen ? 
I'll tell you, boy. They'll come in separately, scowling. 
and they ‘ll go away happy arm-in-arm. I never miss.” 

The sad man was about to say something discouraging 
when a Mr. Flipp was announced and he picked up his hat. 

“Don’t go,” said Mr. Kibitzer. “Stay and watch. This 
would be Flop.” 

“Not Flip?” 

“No. Flip’s name is Wilberforce, I fancy.” 

A short fat man bounced into the room. He was wearing 
a bright blue tweed suit and a narrow hard white collar 
to the front of which a small black bow seemed to have been 
fixed by suction. His greeting to Mr. Kibitzer was ‘‘ You’re 
wasting your time.” 

“That’s what they all say,” Mr. Kibitzer said cheerfully. 

“You don’t realise the seriousness of this affair,” main- 
tained Flop, waddling across and tapping Mr. Kibitzer’s 
chest. “It’s a case of larceny. It’s grand larceny. Why, 
it’s practically murder. That bit was mine and Pete’s, 
and Jeff and Bill pinched it flat.” 

“Tt was flat already,” declared a new voice. A second 
little man, similarly dressed except that his suit was a very 
warm— i :deed, hot—brown, had ‘come in unheralded. 























“He made a mistake in 1937 and is paying dearly 


for it now.” 
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“Then what did you pinch it for?” 
with passion. 

“We didn’t pinch it. That bit was mine and Jeff's,” 

“That bit was mine and Pete’s. I heard it with my own 
ears, it was outside the Grand Hotel in 1929. This fellow 
comes up and says—as it might be you 

“It was me,” said the man in the brown suit. “That bit 
was all mine. I didn’t hear it anywhere, I’m original. | 
said—it was seven years ago—I was w ith Jeff, and, quick 
as a flash, I said 

A third little man had appeared. His suit was green. | 

“You said my foot,” he interrupted in a rasping voice, 
“TI said. There were you standing about as usual, covered 
with melted butter and speckled with parsley—I was doing | 
the thinking. I said 

“Boys!” Mr. Kibitzer interposed imploringly. “Be 
reasonable, boys. Look at this thing in a calm dispassionate 
spirit. I ask you, is it worth quarrelling about?” 

“Sure it is,” said the third little man. ‘All very well for 
you to stand there smiling like a soda-siphon drip-catcher, 
you're not concerned. This is serious. It’s a question of 
principle. Barefaced plagiarism is what I draw the line at, 
and when a feller that wouldn’t know the right side of a 
bit of carbon-paper sets up to be 

The remaining member of the cast, a tall angular woman, 
had got in somehow or other, and Flop suddenly noticed her. 

“Pete!” he cried. “That bit was mine and yours, wasn’t 
it, Pete? I worked it out, and you agreed with me, you 
said it would go over big. It was outside the Grand Hotel 
in 1929, and this feller with the big feet said——” 

The woman held up her hand, just as Mr. Jones was 
whispering to Mr. Kibitzer, “Ts this Florum?” Mr. 
Kibitzer nodded gloomily. Florum said, ‘‘ Now then, boys. 
When a matter of authorship’s involved you have to take 
the word of the only one who knows, and that’s the one 
that did it. I mean,” said Florum, looking round solemnly, 
“the author.” 

Flip, Flap and Flop burst into noisy agreement and then 
turned to each other again, waving their arms. Mr. Kibitzer 
called out a remark which was absolutely inaudible to 
anyone but himself. His secretary looked in anxiously, 
caught Mr. Jones’s eye, and went away again, shutting 
the door. 

“Now you all know perfectly well,” bellowed Florum, | 
“who always works out the laughs. The author of that | 
bit was me.” 

Silence fell suddenly. This piece of boldness seemed to be 
quite unexpected. Then the third little man, the one in the | 
green suit, sprang forward and got into a fighting attitude. — 

“Why, you big stiff,” he cried, “if you weren’t twice 
my size I’d—I’d 

‘Florum took a step backwards. “Would you strike a 
woman?” she asked haughtily, having the foresight never- 
theless to open the door. 

“Sure I would!” yelled the little man, bounding in her 
direction. 

Florum sidled out quickly, and Flip, Flap and Flop, after 
a moment in which they jammed in the doorway, dis- 
appeared after her. 

Mr. Jones listened with his head on one side to them all 
banging downstairs. P 
“They ‘ll go away happy,” he quoted, “arm-in-arm. 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Kibitzer, discouraged. Then he 
looked up. “Maybe I need a holiday,” he said. R.M. 


Flop asked, hissing 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


I.—THE CAR PARK 
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1. “ Just room for one, Sir—in between the little grey coupé and the big black limousine.” 
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2. “Just room for one, Sir—in between the medium Tank Mark III and the big yellow Decontamination truck.” 
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“ This is the last time \ ask for a glass of water 
at a farmbouse.” 


“Suburban Neurosis’”’ 


OOR little woman. Not enough to do? 
The house is empty and the mind is blank: 
The washing-up is done, the washing too; 
And HE is making whoopee at the Bank. 
You do not know the lady at “The Brae,” 
You do not like the people at “The Nook”’; 
How can you while the leaden hours away ? 
Well, dash it, woman, can’t you read a book ? 


It’s difficult to know what wives desire. 
Either of drudgery the dears complain— 
Complexions ruined at the kitchen fire, 
While He is having fun at Mincing Lane, 
Or else the wretch employs a maid or two, 
And cruelly provides you with a cook; 
So there is nothing much for you to do— 
But, heavens, woman, can’t you read a book ? 


There are of course no socks that need repair; 
No charity can use a willing lass? 
Air Wardens are not wanted anywhere, 
And you have passed in Bandages and Gas? 
It must be terrible to be so bored 
When there’s excitement everywhere we look. 
A wireless set, perhaps, you can’t afford? 
But surely, Madam, you can read a book? 


The modern work, no doubt, is dull and dear— 
We all know what the modern author is; 
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But Shakespeare wrote some decent stuff, I hear, 
And he is at the public libraries. 
Then there are Dickens, Thackeray and Scott, 
And there is Tennyson, who wrote “The Brook.” 
The newspaper ’s a nuisance, is it not? 
But surely, Madam, you can read a book ¢ 


How many thousand years have great men fought 
To win the world the leisure it deserves, 
The time for thinking and the food for thought— 
And now the doctors say it leads to “nerves”! 
And you for whom old Caxton lived and died, 
To give you something more to do than cook, 
Are talking, I am told, of suicide— 
But really, Madam, can’t you read a book ¢ 
A. P. Hi. 


No Little Toes and No Hair 


N a recent issue of some magazine there appeared an 
| article about the man of the future (circ. 5000 a.p., I 
believe it was). The article had to do with how he 
was going to look after evolution had got in a few more 
refining whacks. 

I don’t remember which one of our popular scientists it 
was who wrote it, except that it wasn’t H. G. Wells—a fact 
which should narrow the search considerably should you 
want to track it down. 

According to the article there seemed reason to think that 
the man of the future would have a larger and rounder head 
which would house a larger and more efficient brain, but 
that wasn’t what caught my attention. What did were two 
facts which I suppose were relatively unimportant but 
which riveted my eyes to the page and sent imagination 
winging. 

The first had to do with the little toe. It was mentioned 
casually as a thing of no moment in something of this 
fashion: “By that time he will have no little toe—which 
is useless anyway—and he will, etc.” 

If it came as a surprise to me to hear that the little toe is 
on its way out, it came as a bigger surprise to hear that it is 
“useless anyway.” In my taking-for-granted, conclusion- 
leaping way I had always supposed that the little toe was 
in there doing its daily bit with the rest. I had supposed 
that a large number of my stoppings in my tracks and my 
startings back in horror and my wheciings in surprise 
depended for their success on whether or not my little toes 
were digging in and working toward ihe common end. 
And I have it on good authority that in my infancy my 
doting parents caused both my little toes to go wee wee wee 
all the way home at least two or three: times every day. 
Yet now, like a dash of cold water in the face, comes the 
news that the little toe is “useless anyway” and will 
disappear unmourned from the human anatomy. It will 
take me some time to get adjusted to this thought. 

What is the parent of to-morrow going to do when he or 
she wants to run over the little piggies routine with baby! 
He or she will 
Daddy who is fingering baby’s toes; often as not it is, 
anyway. 

He, then, will run into trouble. ‘This little piggy went to 
market,” he will begin confidently, “this little piggy stayed 
home,” he will continue with easy assurance, ‘this little 
piggy had roast beef,” he will reveal unhesitatingly, “this 
little piggy had none,” he will conclude abruptly. 
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“Good heavens, Mother, what have you been doing 
to your hair?” 


Anyone can see that this leaves the whole thing up in the 
air. A child of one could see it, and you may be sure he will. 
He will probably look up at Daddy expectantly and say, 
“Well?” 

“That’s all,” Daddy will reply defensively. 

“You mean all that build-up—for that?” 
ask in naturally outraged tones. 
that?” he will add, becoming shrill. 

“There used to be more,” Daddy will be forced to admit. 
He will admit it curtly, but he will admit it. 

“Well, then, let’s have it!” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t go on.” 

“Why can’t you? Why, man?” 

“Because there aren’t any more toes!”’ Daddy will yell 
in exasperation, and there they will be, shouting at each 
other and getting nowhere. They will have reached an 
impasse, all because of no little toe. 

The man who brands the little toe as useless has never 
been a doting parent. He has never even been a fond uncle. 

Leaving the little toe—before it leaves us—I should like 
to take up the other fact gleaned from the article which 
caused tiny furrows to appear between my eyebrows as | 
sat thoughtfully im my arm-chair staring into the middle 
distance with a dead pipe between my teeth, the magazine 
having slipped unnoticed from my lap. 

This fact had to do with hair. It seems we aren’t going 
to have any. Not on those large round heads of ours, circ. 
5000 A.D., we aren’t. 

This information gave me a turn. A lack of little toes 
wouldn’t show much except at the beach, but if no one, 
particularly women, had any hair (and remember, that’s 
including Garbo and Colbert and Vivien Leigh) where 
would romance be? Where would l’amour be? Where 
would hair-tonic shares be ? 

Of course this process will take place gradually, and no 
doubt people will get used to it, though there will probably 
be that twilight period of confusion when an entire genera- 
tion is finally born without any hair or any prospects of 


Baby will 
“For a pancake like 
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getting any and all its members grow up nicknamed 
“Baldy.” After that people will become accustomed to it 
and think no more of the matter. 

Nevertheless as a writer I am still inclined to view with 
concern. For what are writers going to do without hair? 
Hair to glisten and gleam in the moonlight, hair to run 
tender hands through, hair into which to breathe sweet 
nothings? Will it come to this ?:— 


“Gerald moved closer until Anastasia’s head was upon 
his shoulder and his hot breath spread like a cloud of vapour 
across the smooth, well-tended gloss of her pate. Tenderly 
Gerald ran his handkerchief across it and restored its 
mirror-like sheen.” 


However, this is a matter for the writers of another day 
to cope with. Human beings will probably carry on much 
as ever, despite slight physiological changes, circ. 5000 A.D., 
but I am just as glad I will not be among them. I am 
content with the present. I got rhythm, I got my toes, I 
got my hair—who could ask for anything more ? 


° ° 


Hesitation in Printing House Square 


“Whether it will prove in the end to be convenient to hold a 
General Election this autumn, or at the latest in the early part of 
next year, is a matter which cannot in all the circumstances be 
settled wholly by ourselves.”—“ Times ” Leader. 


° ° 


“In Britain, vast patches of land go uncultivated, with not a 
vegetable in sight. Things are very different in Germany, which 
is now distinctly a growing land.”—Nazi Press Report. 


Quite.’ ” 
° ° 


“Wanted to rent, small Cottage, one lady, must be reasonable.” 


Advt in Local Paper. 
Makes it difficult... 





“Well, well! Are you in the Secret Service too?” 
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WANDERER from a Grecian 
A shore, 
I gather from our lively Press, 
Has started out, this island o’er, 
In search of gentlemen, no less; 


It seems a curious way to act 
But is of course a stubborn fact. 


That very day I chanced to read— 
Expound the mystery if you 
can— 
Some chunks from an Italian screed 
Wherein the English Gentleman, 
A term including Welsh and Scot, 
Vulgarly speaking, gets it hot. 


Our critic holds him out of date 
And quite unworthy to exist, 

Thick-headed, weak, and obstinate, 
A cold yet flabby egotist, 























“I shall report this to 999.” 


Gentlemen, Please 


Devoid of intellect and vim, 
And wholly worthless. That for him. 


Around, the younger nations rise 
On high and noble purpose bent, 
The fire of Empire in their eyes 
Which he, the slack and fly-blown gent, 
Can only face with tariffs, which 
From an Italian source is rich. 


You will be glad, from what you’ve 
heard, 
To leave our author incomplete, 
Though, if he knew his job, the word 
He ought to use should be “effete”’ ; 
Effete of course we have been and 
Shall ever be in this fair land. 


Yet somehow, frankly be it said, 
We do not wince, we do not jib; 
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We have of late been so much fed 
With propaganda muck ad lib., 

So madly coarse, so coarsely mad, 

That his is genial soup, by gad. 


It may be that our Grecian guest 
May take alarm and fly off home 
And on his way pursue his quest 
With greater profit, say at Rome; 
The writer in the Popolo 
D’Italia’d tell him where to go. 


If on the other hand he stays 
And, braving our infernal clime, 


Roams calmly through our various 


ways, 

He need not wholly waste his time, 

But moving on through thorp and town 
Should run at last his quarry down. 
Dum-Dvm. 
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Leaves from a 
Dictator’s Diary 


_,.1 wonder what Zumble would 
have done if he hadn’t got his chance 
under a dictatorship to exercise his 
genius for making one thing look like 
another? A lawyer, I suppose. His 
triumphs go from strength to strength. 
This morning he served the first of the 
People’s Tennis-balls, made of disinte- 
grated liquorice, and to-morrow his 
department is to announce they have 
completed the formula for turning 
old tram-tickets into the People’s 
Egg-whisk. Last night a well-known 
cabaret artist suggested to his audience 
that one day Zumble would forget 
himself and produce a_ synthetic 
dictator, made of compressed milk and 
actuated by suppressed fear. Naturally 
Grumble has had him sent to one of 
his national parks to learn to be a little 
more concentrated himself . . . 

... Yesterday in a hill-village near 
here a woman had her twentieth child, 


' and Rumble decided she was a suitable 


case for the first award of our new 
Iron Chaplet of Fruitfulness, although, 
having produced nineteen girls and 
one boy, she could only have it 
Fourth-class. Rumble persuaded me 
to combine the presentation with an 
afternoon drive for my health, so we 
went along quietly with only six cars of 
Purple Guards and a lorryful of camera 
and sound men. The woman turned 
out to be far from all there and her 
husband had just shot himself, but 
Rumble said that wasn’t the point and 
I made a really beautiful little speech 
from the end of the bed on the joys of 
the overflowing quiver. As there were 
only four rooms in the cottage it was 
overflowing noticeably . . . 

... Drove to the terminus this 
morning and made a speech to the 
first batch of holiday-makers from the 
“Braced Through Glee’? Movement. 
There were a thousand of them going 
off for a cruise in foreign waters which 
Mumble has organised. With his 
usual considerateness he has forbidden 
the discomforts of going ashore any- 
where, and so as to make as big a break 
as possible with their ordinary work 
they are to be allowed two hours every 


' Morning quite free except for a little 
compulsory drill. For the rest of the 


day Mumble has planned a rich pro- 
gramme for them of lectures, films, etc., 
bearing on the work of the Party, and 


| during meals the leaders will take it in 


turns to read our classics aloud. I told 
them in a few simple words that I 
should be with them in spirit, and the 


roof nearly came off the station. But 
it’s really very easy when you’re as 
good at it as [am now... 

... More than a little worried 
about what I have done to the faces of 
our women. When [I first became a 
dictator I hadn’t had a chance to go 
about very much, and so had rather 
old-fashioned notions about paint and 
powder. The trouble was that the 
Party jumped on these at the beginning 
as a kind of divine ordinance, Gumble 
wanting the powder for munitions and 
Zumble even in those days having 
thought of a way of turning lipstick 
into boots. When I meet foreign 
women I have to admit now that just 
a touch here and there works wonders. 
I saw my whole face in the nose of our 
Women’s Modes Leader the other day, 
and I didn’t like it at all. The one good 
thing about the fat shortage is it cuts 
down shine. Couldn’t I change my 
mind on this point? After all, I’m 
human. But Rumble says that’s the 
last thing we can afford me to be . . 

. . . He insists I must get a new 
mackintosh for the Annual Outing. 
It’s my one big expense. Last year I 
made my old one do, but it’s gone very 
crinkly at the elbows from so much 
saluting ... 

. . . Plans for the Annual Outing 
are causing trouble again. The truth 
is that when we began we hadn’t time 
to think out the big snag of a dictator- 
ship, having to make everything bigger 
and bigger all the time. Rumble says 
if the Annual Outing this year was 
only the same size as last year every- 
one would assume we were finished, 
and that march-pasts of less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand at a time 
would be fatal. The thought of a 
hundred and fifty thousand of those 
smug little boys with spades makes me 
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feel quite sick. Fortunately nobody’s 
yet suggested that I should get bigger 
and bigger myself. If this goes on, in 
five years’ time the whole damned 
nation will have to march past me. 
And then? Draft in foreigners? Main 
argument this year is about the Open- 
ing. When the curtain goes up Grumble 
wants me to be discovered standing 
alone on a spotlit rock dressed as a 
private in full war-kit; but Rumble is 
keen for me to be a tribal god dressed 
up like a fireman, only more so, sitting 
in a gold arm-chair with the leaders 
kneeling round me offering jewelled 
bowls of fruit. I should have thought 
what is left of the Church might take 
some slight offence at this, and of 
course one has to remember Rumble 
was on his way to Hollywood when we 
first got hold of him. The only unani- 
mous decision so far is that I am to 
have neon lighting round my hat for 
the evening parades .. . 

. . . My post-bag gets odder every 
day. A girl from Huddersfield in 
Scotland writes to say her father has 
died, leaving her a half-share in his 
barber’s shop which I can have if I 
care to marry her at any time. Have 
sent her my photo opening a créche 
and have filed her address. You 
never know . . . 

. . . Rumble has at last agreed to 
let me have six months’ holiday from 
being snapped with blond children, but 
he says instead it must be flowers, not 
birds. This afternoon they caught me 
fondling a jonquil on the hillside, and 
the proofs are so good that I am to 
send signed copies to England to 
everyone in the Plumbers’ Directory 
along with a pamphlet by Stumble on 
why our mystic union of mud and toil 
makes us the greatest nation yet. . . . 

. Ah, well... ERIc. 
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“Would you please pass me a piece of eiderdonn?” 


Letz! 


(In respectful and envious admiration of the indomitable energy and appetite of the August Tripper:) 


ETZ go bathing, letz go boating, Letz have the wireless, letz have a dance-band, 
p Letz go swimming in the sea, Letz be matey and mix, 
Letz have a spot of it, letz have a lot Letz be hearty, letz make a party, 
of it, Letz all go to the flicks, 

Letz show what life can be, Letz write our names up, letz get some games up. 
Letz go hiking and bussing and biking, Letz watch the Pierrettes, 

Letz see where this road gets, Letz make a real old non-stop night of it; 
Letz do something, anything, everything ; Letz! Yes, letz ! 


Letz! Yes, letz! 
Letz go to Dartmoor, letz go to Ilkley, 


Letz have a sundae, letz have a cornet, Letz go to Colwyn Bay, 

Letz have a pocketful of sweets, Letz keep queueing while there’s anything doing. 
Letz have some toffee, letz have some coffee, Don’t letz call it a day, 

Letz have a few more eats, Letz keep rushing and pushing and crushing 
Letz have bananas and nuts-and-sultanas, Till the last sun of August sets, 

Letz have some cigarettes, Letz keep doing things, being things, seeing things, 
Letz have a snack or two, letz have elevenses; Geing places, knowing places, simply overflowing places; 





Leta! Yes. letz! Letz! Yes, letz! H. B. 
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FORCIBLE FEEDING 


Dr. Goebbels. “This may not be the truth, but it’s what you’re going to get.” 
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“Was your husband through the last war?” 
“He was, my dear, and \'ve been through the next one.” 


Bedrock 


From John Brown to Messrs. Kwixtix Kampware Lid. 


Dear Sirs,—I have now received the combined folding 
camp-bed and bedside table, but I am having a little 
difficulty in assembling it. I find, for instance, that the 
bolt “R”’ cannot possibly fit into the hole “T,” for the 
whole width of the table comes between them; furthermore 
the dowel ““H” lines up some six inches to the left of the 
slot ““N”’ and—in any case—it is of too great a diameter to 
slide therein if they ever did meet, which seems improbable. 

At the moment I am sleeping with the offside of the 
bed supported upon Vols. I to XII of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but I have scant confidence in the arrangement, 
and my nights are troubled . . . added to which the rococo 
appearance of the entire structure does little to enhance the 
quiet dignity of my simple garret. 

I would appreciate any suggestions you can offer that 
would bring about a more stable state of affairs. 

Yours faithfully, 
JoHN Brown. 


From Kwixtix Kampware to John Brown. 


Dear Sir,—We have your letter of the 11th inst., and 
are sorry to hear that you are experiencing difficulty 
in assembling the Kwixtix Camp-bed-table, Model V5, 
No. 27498. 

From your letter it would appear that you have screwed 
the flange “X” to the bracket “K,” in which case you will 





find that, if you reverse this—bringing the lug “P” inte 
line with the plate “F” and swinging over the batten “J” 
towards “S”’—the bolt “R” will drop readily into the hole 
“T,” and that the dowel “H” will then engage with the 
slot “N,” but from the other side. 

We hope that this explanation will now make the matter 
quite clear. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. GREEN, 
For Kwixtix Kampware Ltd. 


From John Brown to Kwixtix Kampware. 


Dear Sirs,—Thank you for the crystal-clear instructions 
contained in yours of the 17th inst. After a battle-royal, 
which lasted for several hours, I have succeeded in carrying 
these out to the letter, but the result continues to be far 
from impressive. 

True, the mattress is now quite stable, for it rests on the 
floor with the legs sticking up at each corner—rather 
like a four-poster bed, sans canopy. Were I to occupy 
the bed I would find this distinctly distracting, but this is 
not possible, for the iron supporting-bar “W” is now 
located some six inches above the mattress and about two- 
thirds of the way from the foot of the bed, so that were I 
to force an entrance, not only would I incur the risk of 
being permanently bedridden, but I would find breathing 
a matter of considerable difficulty as well. 
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“Mind you, I wouldn’t do this for everybody!” 


As I feel that the bed was not designed with these ends 
in view will you please send me as many more instructions 
as you can lay your hands on, and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
JoHN Brown. 


P.S.—1 am returning the bronze locking-pin ‘“‘M,” which 
could not, under any combination of circumstances, fit 
anywhere. 





From Kwixtix Kampware to John Brown. 


Dear Str,—We note the contents of your letter of 
yesterday’s date and regret that you are having further 
difficulty in assembling the Kwixtix Camp-bed-table, 
Model V5, No. 27498. 

It is difficult, from your letter, to determine exactly 
where you have gone wrong, but we suspect that, in 
swinging back the head, you have released the guard “G,” 
thus allowing the mattress to slip off the rail on the far side. 
If you will bring this up and, at the same time, draw the 
table towards you and push back the angle bracket “E” 
until this butts against the stop “U”’ you should have no 
difficulty in completing assembly as illustrated on the 
instruction-chart MT3973, which was sent to you with the 
bed. 

We return the bronze locking-pin “M” which is vitally 
important in maintaining rigidity. It fits beneath the back- 
stay “Y” which supports the table against the rail “C,” 
and it should be tapped in after securing the cross-brace “D.” 


We hope that this explanation will clear up_ the 
difficulties. Yours faithfully, 
J. GREEN, 
For Kwixtix Kampware Ltd. 


From John Brown to Kwixtix Kampware. 


Dear Strs,—l cannot help feeling that your suggestions 
are strewn with literal errors, otherwise I imagine that, long 
before now, I should have attained something approaching 
Fig. 1 in the attractive brochure (NM3472) which lured me 
into becoming the owner-driver of Kwixtix Collapsible 
Camp-bed-table, Model V5, opus 27498. 

As it is, I have done everything with the bed but sleep 
on it. True, on one occasion I approached completion so 
closely that the mattress was in the right place and 75 per 
cent. of the legs reached the floor, but this success was 
tainted by the fact that the table became a self-appointed 
screen, so that visibility to the South was reduced to about 
three inches and in my restless stirrings the baize tickled 
my chin. 

Will you please—just this once—cut out the “A B C” 
business, and tell me, as man to man, how to build the 
darned thing ? Yours faithfully, 

Joun Browy. 


From Kwixtix Kampware to John Brown. 
Re Kwrxttx Camp-Bep-TaBLe, Mopeu V5, No. 27498. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd inst., we 
enclose a further instruction chart (MT3973) upon which 
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we have marked the order in which the operations should 
be tackled. 

The following points, however, should be noted: (a) 
The bed head and foot, and the table-bracket, must be 
held in the locking position whilst the wing-nut is being 
fitted. (b) The cross-brace should fall below the main 
frame and at right-angles to the ultimate position of the 
head batten. (c) The tensioning bolt must just clear the 
lower rail of the table support, when this is raised so that 
the clamps fit behind the brackets (L1, L2). 

We feel sure that, if you follow these directions carefully, 
you will have no further trouble. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. GREEN, 
For Kwixtix Kampware Ltd. 


From John Brown to Kwixtix Kampware. 


Dear Strs,—It has almost ceased to matter whether I 
succeed in erecting my Kwixtix Camp-bed-table, Model V5, 
No. 27498, or not, for I am on the verge of becoming a 
stretcher case. 

Your instructions, as usual, lashed me into a frenzy of 
enthusiasm which dissolved before the resultant phantasms. 

However, I am left with a moderately rigid table, flanked 
by a formless tangle of wood and iron. 

I seek no further advice, but if you can produce a board, 
3 ft. Oins. wide by 5 ft. Oins. long, with two legs at one 
end and a couple of hooks at the other, please send it to 
me at once, for I have decided to sleep on the table and 
try to forget the tableside-bed (Model V5, No. 27498). 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Brown. 


° ° 


Civil Air Guard 


“A” Test 
“The Moving Finger writes . . 
[Meson I am going to do the two tests which, if I 


»” 


perform them successfully, will prove that I am 

worthy of my “A” Licence. For the purpose of these 
tests I sit alone in my aeroplane and the place of my 
Instructor is taken by a sinister black box containing a 
height-recording Barograph. The function of the Barograph 
is to act as a Common Informer. Privately ensconced in 
its black box it is there, not to assist and encourage but, 
with cynical detachment, to observe and to record. 

In the presence of this incorruptible judge I feel nervous 
and subservient. I take pains to make it comfortable on 
the other seat and as I taxi towards the lee boundary of 
the aerodrome I hope wistfully that it will notice that I 
am doing my best to spare it the bumps. I reach the 
boundary and turn into wind, and it is now my duty to 
climb to two thousand feet, throttle down and then complete 
Test No. 1 by effecting a landing without further use of 
the engine. 

I have done this successfully before, but to-day, under 
the cold eye of the Barograph, I have no confidence. I 
cannot actually see what it is doing in its black box, but 
as I take off I am miserably aware that if I climb to less 
than two thousand feet it will know; if I wickedly attempt 
to use the engine during my descent it will relentlessly 
record the fact; and finally that, like that other Moving 
Finger, nothing I can do will lure it back to cancel half a 
line. To add to my anxieties the weather, as I climb, starts 
to deteriorate. Little worms of rain suddenly appear on 
my wind-screen, wriggle hastily past and vanish. It is also 
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becoming rather bumpy, and as I careen violently to one 
side I feel that the Barograph has made a disapproving 
note. I reach two thousand feet. I do an exemplary 
climbing turn to the left and head back towards the 
aerodrome. To make sure that the Barograph shall have no 
excuse for reporting that I failed to reach the stipulated 
height I climb to two thousand three hundred feet. I am 
now just beneath the clouds and the little aerodrome with 
its puny hangars is drifting slowly further away to my left. 
I throttle down and as it seems to me that the wind is 
stronger than when I started and the aerodrome a very long 
way off I decide to glide straight in. I glide decorously 
down. Without the noise of the engine it is pleasantly 
quiet and I begin to feel rather confident. I descend to a 
thousand feet. From here the aerodrome looks both too 
small and too near, and I see that if I am to get in I must 
lose some height by side-slipping. I have only recently 
learned how to side-slip, and although it is easy it is still a 
thing I do with my heart in my mouth. But the Barograph 
is there with its finger poised, ready to say that I cannot 
pass Test No. 1. I side-slip. I immediately regret having 
side-slipped and become strongly convinced that I am now 
too low to get in. With my hand ready on the throttle I 
glide on, and I picture the Barograph chuckling to itself. 
But I do not need the engine after all. I reach the aerodrome 
boundary and suddenly I am strongly convinced that I 
am still too high. But the wind-sock is now menacingly 
extended and instead of floating foolishly right across the 
aerodrome the aeroplane descends, as it seems to me, 
vertically like a lift and lands before I am ready for it, thus 
giving the Barograph the final consolation of recording 
three bounces. 

Having defeated the Barograph on Test No. 1 I now 
embark upon Test No. 2, which consists of executing five 
figure-of-eight turns around two marks while flying at a 
height not greater than six hundred feet. The marks | 
have chosen for this test are two farms, one with two hay- 
stacks and the other with one haystack and a horse. The 
weather has now become very much more bumpy, and as I fly 
towards the marks my aeroplane grows alarmingly wayward. 
I lurch sickeningly up and down and the thought of my 
five turns makes me suddenly frightened. I am, in fact, so 
dismayed that, were it not for the Barograph, I would 
abandon Test No. 2 altogether and go home. But the 
Barograph is sitting there smugly in its black box. I hate 
it and I am determined that it shall not triumph over me. 
I stagger on. With my attention nervously divided between 
the horizon and the altimeter I reach the farm with two hay- 
stacks and accomplish the first turn. I then lurch on 
towards the farm with one haystack and, utterly unnerved 
by a sudden gust of wind, give a rendering of the second 
turn which permanently destroys the horse’s faith in the 
stability of aeroplanes. However, by some miracle the 
Barograph has not yet been able to catch me at a height 
greater than six hundred feet. Setting my teeth I persist 
in my unsteady career, complete my turns, and fly back 
to the aerodrome. When I am safely on the ground again 
I feel very brave and I hand the Barograph to my 
Instructor with the pride of a man who has won a battle 
against great odds. 

But the Barograph wins after all. My Instructor takes 
it out of its box with an approving smile and examines it 
with the expression of a man who is about to read good 
news. Then suddenly, as he looks at it, his smile disappears. 
He seems in turn puzzled and indignant and finally he 
bursts out laughing. 

“Well, if that isn’t tough!” he says at last. ““The 
beastly thing must be out of order. ‘There isn’t a mark 
on it!” 








At the Play 


The Malvern Festival 


“Wuat Say Tey?” 

Most of Mr. Bripte’s plays give me 
the impression of having 
been written by a poet with 
a schoolboy at his elbow, 
and this one suggests that 
at its making the poet 
let the schoolboy have too 
much of his own way. 

At the evening perfor- 
mance it went much better 
than it seems to have gone 
at the Press matinée, an 
institution which is a con- 
venience to the critics of 
daily papers at the cost of 
launching new work at a 
time of day unsympathetic 
oneither side of the Curtain. 
It is true that no variation 
in the way the play was 
presented could affect the 
criticism that it veers wildly 
between what one might 
call philosophic comedy 
and irresponsible knock- 
about farce, that its situa- 
tion is extremely _far- 
fetched, and that, perhaps 
gravest flaw, the comedy 
and the farce rub shoulders quite 
incongruously; but I believe we 
grumble too much about Mr. Bripie’s 
habit of serving up heady beverages in 
somewhat flimsy beakers and do not 
show him enough gratitude for what 
is surely important in an age when 
dramatic dialogue is notably 
clipped and flat, namely, his 
peculiar appreciation of the out- 
sizes of character and his talent 
for providing these outsizes with 
richly outrageous speech. His 
tipsy poets talk with as much 
fire and vision as those of Mr. 
LINKLATER, and even if he only 
gives their stools two legs they 
are still worth listening to. 

This story tells how the black 
pall of puritanical restraint is 
torn away from a Scottish 
university by an old Irishman, 
once famous as a bard but incog. 
since ‘The Troubles,” who takes 
on the job of porter, being too 
lazy to explain that he has called 
for the Chair of Philosophy, and 
by his niece, a brazen lady 
with the right ideas, who forces 
herself as secretary on the 
Principal. These two revolu- 
tionaries are played with great 
spirit by Miss YVONNE ARNAUD 
and Mr. Ceci, Trouncer; Mr. 


Pleasant, Lady Farnleigh . 
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ANTHONY BUSHELL gives the Principal 
a dignity which fits the comedy better 
than the farce; and Mr. ALASTAIR 


Stm wraps up the uglier points of 
Calvinism in a caricature of a reverend 
professor which is as delightful as it 
is cruel. 








A TOAST TO THE POETS 


Dan McEntee. . ... . . . Mr. Cecit TROUNCER 
Ada Shore 


*“Deap HEAT” 


WHEN the Chief Diplomatic Adviser 
to the Government writes a play about 
the autumn of 1938 it is not surprising 
that he tactfully sets his scene in a 
part of the country so remote that the 





A DIPLOMAT’S DIPLOMAT 


. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 
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question “Will it happen?” cannot 
possibly refer to anything but Foot. 
and-Mouth; but crumbs of positive 
comfort being hard to find, I think we 
are justified in taking as a happy omen 
the conclusion of Sir RoBErRT Vay. 
SITTART’S most intelligent character 
that everything ends ina 
compromise, 

His play is a drawing. 
room comedy which opens 
rather well but spends too 
much of its force on com. 
plications which slow it by 
their slightness and tend 
to blur the lines of his 
portraits. 

The theme is amusing, 
that human beings have 
kidded themselves for too 
long that they are great 
lovers and the romantic 
slaves of devouring passions 
on an altogether Holly. 
wood scale; and it is illus- 
trated by a_ meésalliance 
between the daughter of a 
diehard peer and_ the 
wealthy son of the back. 
row of the chorus who has 
the impudence to split the 
vote as an independent at 
a by-election. Unthinking 
family loyalty to party 
tradition is at stake on the 
one side, the overwhelming claims of 
young love on the other. This conflict 
is well stated. Lord Farnleigh has a one- 
track mind, the track leading to the 
Central Office and liberally indented 
with hoof-marks; his daughter knows 
hers and is not afraid to ask for what 
she wants. The balance is held by 
the Dowager, a cynical old lady 
in no way impressed by her 
grand-daughter’sattempt to force 
the issue by going to Brighton 
with the candidate, and it is she 
who puts the case for a more 
reasoned attitude to an emotion 
which she cannot regard as a 
prime factor in human actions. 
Much less effective than these 
arguments are the devices to 
which the author resorts to clear 
his decks. 

That a peer should pay large 
sums to a dissolute relative for 
abducting the politically incon- 
venient mistress of a pet parlia- 
mentary nominee seems to me 
to strain even comedy too far. 

Miss IRENE VANBRUGH plays 
the Dowager with her usual cool 
judgment and shares the best 
of the fun with Mr. RonaLp 
Warp, than whom no young 
actor can be more brightly 
debauched. Eric. 
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The Body 


ONVERSATION in the lounge 

of the Lion Hotel had turned, 

as conversation will, to bodies— 
not public bodies but the private sort 
that are found in trunks—and the man 
in plus-fours said that he supposed 
it was effeminate, but whenever he 
stayed a night at an hotel he always 
opened all the cupboards before he 
went to bed, so that if there were any 
bodies propped up in them staring in 
front of them with glassy eyes he could 
have them immediately removed. 

“That reminds me,” I said, “of a 
story told by a man I used to know 
with a scrupulous regard for truth, 
about a night he spent at a lonely hotel 
somewhere in the Lake District. Like 
yourself, he regarded cupboards with 
suspicion, and always made sure that 
there were no bodies in his bedroom 
before turning out the light. There 
were several cupboards in the room, 
and he opened them and found them 
all empty until he came to the last, 
which was locked and had no key. He 
shrugged his shoulders and decided to 
risk it, but when he got into bed the 
thought that there might be a body in 
the cupboard preyed on his mind to 
such an extent that he could not sleep, 
and about 1 a.m. he roused the land- 
lord and demanded that the cupboard 
should be opened. The key was found 
after some difficulty, and the landlord 
put it in the lock.” 

I paused dramatically, and the man 
in plus-fours asked what happened 
next. 

“Nothing,” I said, ‘there was no 
body in the cupboard, and when the 
landlord saw that there was no body 
in the cupboard he shrieked and fell 
into a dead faint. It turned out after- 
wards that he had murdered his wife’s 
second cousin earlier in the evening 
and put him in the cupboard, and to 
this day the body has never been 
discovered.” 

“Thad a far more trying experience 
than that at an hotel in Birmingham in 
August 1922,” said a man who looked 
like a chartered accountant, “though 
it did not concern a cupboard, but a 
chest. I do not share your friend’s 
horror of cupboards, but I confess to 
always having had a dislike of chests, 
especially old oak chests richly carved. 

ere was one in my bedroom on this 
particular occasion, and, like the cup- 

rd in your friend’s story, it was 
locked. Like your friend, I did not 
wish to rouse the house so late at night, 
80 I hastily clambered into bed. But 
sleep eluded me. I had not the courage, 


however, to get out of bed and force 
open the chest to set my mind at 
rest, but lay there gazing at it in the 
moonlight.” 

“And I suppose,” said the man in 
plus-fours, “that it started to open 
slowly?” 

“Of course. One would hardly 
expect anything else. I took it as quite 
natural when a skinny hand showed 
over the side, and the figure of a man 
gradually stood up in the chest and 
gazed at me, wild-eyed. People 
accustomed to stay at hotels in the 
wilder parts of Birmingham take that 
sort of thing as being all in the night’s 
work. As the figure turned round, 
however, the moon shone full on his 
face, and you can imagine my horror 


> 
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when I saw that it was myself. What 
happened next I cannot exactly say. 
I suppose I fainted, and when I came 
to my senses I found myself lying in the 
chest, the lid of which was still open. 
I forced a laugh and supposed I had 
been walking in my sleep, so I hopped 
out of the chest with the intention of 
getting back into bed. But when | 
arrived at the bedside I saw that I was 
already lying there, stiff and cold, with 
a knife through my heart.” 


° ° 


“Order your coal at the Co-op now and 
be prepared for the worst at the lowest 
possible price.”—Circular. 


And don’t say you weren’t warned. 
7 








“Hammond says you've had your innings, so why don’t you 
stay and do your share of the fielding like a sportsman?” 
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At the Water Exhibition, Liege 


IEGE indeed! Mr. Punch does 
not often go so far afield to cast 
his critically genial eye on the 

activities of man, but after all, it is the 
holiday season, so what will you? 
Besides, in these days of air-transport 
is it so far afield? The magic carpet of 
British Airways will pick you up in 
London and deposit you in Brussels in 
one and a half hours: little more than 
that by road will bring you to Liége, 
where the International Water Exhibi- 
tion is now in full swing. 

At first blush, water doesn’t seem a 
particularly attractive foundation on 
which to plan an International Exhibi- 
tion—now had it only been wine, one 
thinks !—but one soon comes to realise 
the possibilities. Industry and com- 
merce cannot do without water; it 
is essential to science in all its varied 
aspects, from engineering to hygiene; 
it is equally a medium of sport and 
of transport; while those who have 
visited any recent modern exhibition 
know what can be done from the 
decorative angle with plain H:O 
floodlit at night. 

This last, indeed, is to me the first 
and foremost attraction at the Liege 
Exhibition. One cannot say one has 
really been there till one has been after 
dark and seen the artistic ingenuity of 
the illuminated water effects. Slow 
streams of coloured water are spanned 
by arches of coloured jets; there are 
misty curtains of coloured spray, falls 
and spouts and pillars of shifting 
colour, and of course everywhere flood- 
lit pools and fountains. In short, it all 
has to be seen to be believed and, when 
believed, just gaped at. 

It may seem strange at first that 
this Exposition Internationale (or if 
you prefer Flemish, the country’s other 
official language, this Internationale 
T'entoonstellung—and what a grand 
werd!) was not held at Brussels, the 
capital. Then you realise that the fons 
et origo of the whole business, the great 
achievement which it celebrates, is the 
completion of the new Albert Canal, 
which now connects up Liége, the 
industrial centre of Belgium, with 
Antwerp, the commercial centre. This 
was formally opened by King LEopoLp 
on July 30th, and thus became, if 
I’ve got my figures right, the second 
longest canal in the world, being of 
equal length with the Suez. What I 
mean is, it’s obviously no toy model of 
a canal, and is well worthy of an 
exhibition at one end, if not both. 

The River Meuse, on either side of 


which the two hundred and fifty acres 
of grounds are laid out, is of course the 
social centre, as it were, of the whole 
Exhibition. On it take place at night 
fairy-lit nautical processions; while in 
it are reflected the myriad illuminations 
—not forgetting the firework displays, 
which, if they are regularly anything 
like the one I saw, must demand the 
full-time co-operation of the whole 
nation’s munitions industry; for it 
was not so much their multi-coloured 
ingenuity as their prodigality. Each 
successive wave went over the top 
while the previous one was still hard 
at it in the upper air, till at one point 
I even began to think it must be 
unintentional, that someone had 
dropped a match in the box by 
mistake! But no, it was just sheer 
Continental generosity and joie de 
vivre. 

By daytime the Meuse is the scene 
of various races and competitions 
between boats of different nations. In 
these is occasionally incorporated by 
accident, but with terrific effect, one 
of the many heavily-laden ferry boats 
by which you cross the river. The best 
way of crossing the river, however, is 
by the aerial railway, a wire some 
three hundred and fifty feet up. The 
view, for those whose nerves are good, 
is—I am _ told—‘“formidable,” if not 
“épatante.” 

A point that should be made clear, 
and one worthy of high praise, is that, 
except for State financial aid, this 
Exhibition is not being put on by the 
Belgian nation. If you go about under 
that impression you are likely to get 
into trouble with the first inhabitant 
you meet. For it is done solely by the 





‘ Confidentially, my dear, I think I’m 


going to have an oak.” 


Liégeois, and they are rightly proud 
of it. Indeed one of the big turns 
which takes place at intervals during 
the Exhibition is the Pageant of Liége 
—a procession of the town’s history 
in which over one thousand three 
hundred actors take part. If one can 
criticise such a noble effort, I should 
say it is a pity that the performers are 
subsequently allowed to mingle with 
the crowd. Their home-made costumes 
are disillusioning, to say nothing of 
sitting next a table full of Charlemagne. 
period warriors all drinking coffee 
while their shields hang on a hat- 
rack. 


There is of course the usual amuse- 
ment park, and it appears one can be 
made equally uncomfortable, giddy, ill 
and downright scared in French and 
Flemish as one can in English. Will 
you take a turn on the Tourbillon 
(Draaikolkmolen if you’re Flemish)? 
Or the Skotter Géant (Reuzenskooter)? 
Pas si je le connais, mijneheeren, 

Incorporated in the grounds, and 
supposedly based on the Highland 
Village of the Glasgow Exhibition, is 
the “Gai Village Mosan.” It is a 
“peasant hamlet built brick by brick 
just as it would be if it were deep 
in the heart of Belgium’s glorious 
Ardennes country.” All I can say is, 
I’m going to the Ardennes as soon as 
possible. Any place where every house 
in every village has beer on sale served 
by hordes of pretty girls is good enough 
for me! 

To turn to the more serious side for 
the moment, there are naturally many 
national pavilions, each with its own 
particular show, all connected with the 
primary function of the Exhibition—the 
uses and potentialities of water. The 
dominating square red pavilion of the 
Reich, for instance, shows a most 
striking series of models of lock systems 
on German rivers. But—and a very big 
“but’’—there is no exhibit, pavilion 
or even small bell-tent from Great 
Britain. I am told there was some 
hitch in getting something over from 
the Glasgow Exhibition, but whatever 
the excuses, rights or facts, one 
inexcusably wrong fact remains: in 
these days of ceaseless anti- British 
pro-totalitarian propaganda, there is in 
an international exhibition in a demo- 
cratic country nothing from England. 
As a Belgian journalist said sadly to 
me: “We are friends with your 
country always—but we are hurt!” 
So are we! A. A. 
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The Way Things 
Happen 


AM always being told—by myself. 

and sometimes even by other 

people — that, as a_ novelist, 
nothing in the vagaries of human 
nature can ever really surprise me. 

And of course I always answer— 
rather, as a matter of fact, regardless 
of truth—No, nothing. 

And yet—— 

Well, this time it was 
Florence of all people. 

By one of those coincidences that 
aren't coincidences at all in any place 
the size of Little Fiddle-on-the-Green, 
Cousin Florence and I found ourselves 
together in the salon or small waiting- 
rom of the only masseuse within 
miles and miles—Cousin Florence for 
her shoulder, poor thing, that one’s 
known about and asked after for years 
and years, and the reply never very 
encouraging, though more hopeful after 
the attentions of the masseuse than 
before—and myself after an entirely 
unexpected catch at cricket that one 
hadn’t even tried for and that put 
one’s little finger temporarily out of 
action. 

The name of the masseuse, which is 
only mentioned for convenience and 
has absolutely no bearing on anything, 
is Mrs. Windle. She greeted both of 
us with that extraordinary brightness 
that comes over everybody at the 
mere sight of anyone who has any- 
thing whatever the matter with them, 
and said that probably—ha-ha-ha— 
we shouldn’t mind being done together 
—ha-ha-ha—as then we should be 
company for one another—ha-ha-ha- 
ha-ha-HA! 

So Cousin Florence and I agreed to 
be done together and said so, ending 
with rather false but almost inevitable 
ha-ha-ha’s of our own. 

Hardly had Mrs. Windle begun on 
my little finger before my knowledge 
of human nature, so utterly taken for 
granted by all, received its great 
shock. 

“And how,” said Mrs. Windle, 
addressing Cousin Florence, “is your 
little girlie ?”’ 

Cousin Florence, turning a deep 
plum-colour and in a most unnatural 
voice, replied: “Oh, she’s—she’s 
splendid, thank you.” 

One cannot be sure, but it is probable 
that one turned a deep plum-colour 
oneself. It felt like that. 

: Cousin Florence’s late husband, poor 
Cousin James, left us many years ago, 
and as people always say when men- 
tioning him at all, De mortuis nil nisi 


Cousin 





bonum, and usually add that it 
probably was really all for the best 
that there never was any family, as 
somebody would have had to support 
them, besides clearing up poor James’s 
muddles. 

And now here was Cousin Florence 
saying that her little girlie was 
splendid. 

Nor did things stop there. 

“Nearly old enough for school now, 
I expect ?’’ Mrs. Windle said, brighter 
than ever. 

“Nearly. Oh, yes. Very nearly,” 
Cousin Florence answered in a stifled 
voice. 

“Ah! You'll miss her, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 
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“Yes. Yes, indeed.” 

“Wonderful how the kiddies grow 
up. Allin a minute, as you might say.” 

To this statement also—inaccurate 
as it was in every particular—Cousin 
Florence assented. 

Then Mrs. Windle left the little 
girlie for the time being and reverted 
to other topics, and she and Cousin 
Florence discussed, in lighter vein, the 
approaching European conflagration, 
due, as they supposed, on either the 
4th or the 7th of September. 

Cousin Florence, I thought, with a 
dream-child! 

Probably she was called Mary-Rose, 
and flitted about in white—a frock, 
not shorts—and her peals of clear 


“Yes, they’ve got what you might call ‘The Ideal ’Ome’ 
—no books, no pictures!” 
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childish laughter rang through the 
halls, corridors, nurseries and shaded 
garden walks of No. 43 Acacia Road 
whenever Cousin Florence was alone— 
which was really most of the time, 
because she finds it very difficult to get 
help and absolutely impossible to 
keep it. 

Mrs. Windle, obviously, being a 
masseuse and not a novelist, took this 
dream-child in rather a literal spirit, 
and, indeed, before we left she had 
expressed a hope that the poor little 
kiddie wouldn’t go down with the 
measles or anything like that in her 
first term. 

“But perhaps 
already ?” 

“Yes, but very, very slightly,” said 
Cousin Florence, and Mrs. Windle 
returned that perhaps that was the 
best after all. 

It seemed a very long time after- 
wards—almost a lifetime—that one 
was outside in the street with Cousin 
Florence and the dream-child—a sort 
of unseen but frightfully potent face 
in our midst. 

“IT don’t really know,” said Cousin 
Florence in absolutely desperate 


she’s had them 


c 


tones, “that I shall ever be able to 
make you understand.” 

One reminded Cousin Florence about 
n10velists being so accustomed to 
human nature, and tacked on an extra 
bit about the tremendous prevalence of 
dream-children—dear touching little 
things!—in novels as well as, appar- 
ently, in Acacia Road. 

But none of it seemed to make any 
impression on Cousin Florence, who in 
another moment had produced her 
explanation — and you will either 
understand it immediately or not at all. 

“T dare say you won't believe me, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
you should, but Mrs. Windle started 
the whole thing by suddenly asking 
me the first time I ever went there 
how my little girl was. And it seemed 
easier to say, ‘Quite well, thank you,’ 
than to explain that she had made a 
complete mistake and I hadn’t got a 
little girl and never had had one. And 
ever since then .. .” 

I understood, and said so at once. 

“But it often keeps me awake at 
night,” Cousin Florence added in a 
kind of wail. 


“Children do,” I said. E.M. D. 


. and I must thank you for listening and sincerely hope you haven’t been bored.” 


Eschatology Without 


Tears 


Y aunt came in very late for 
tea the other day. 
“Mrs. Sharpe kept me,” she 


explained. ‘She was in a great state.” 

“She generally is— about some- 
thing,” I said. ‘What was it this 
time?” 

“Oh, only that the end of the world 
is coming, and now I do believe I’ve 
forgotten to order your uncle’s cod for 
supper. Bother the woman!” 

“If Mrs. Sharpe is right,” I said, 
“and she usually is, it won’t make 
much difference whether Uncle George 
has cod or not, will it?” 

“Nonsense! He always has cod for 
Friday’s supper.” 

“Very well. If he likes to be seen by 
the Angel Gabriel stuffing mouthfuls of 
cod away, he has a nerve, that’s all.” 

“You men are so silly! Just 
because one likes to indulge the idea of 
the end of the world coming—and it’s 
got to happen some day—you jump to 
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“No, Sir, riches don’t abvays bring ’appiness, but they do ’elp you to enjoy your misery in comfort.” 


| the conclusion that everything else 


will come to an end too. Mrs. Sharpe 
didn’t mean it like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Not as making all that difference: 
there’s no need to go to extremes.” 

“You mean that Mrs. Sharpe’s 
world coming to an end will make no 
difference to any one else.” 

“Oh, of course she only thinks of it 
as affecting us here in Surrey. The 
news has been so depressing lately that 
it would be quite a cheery change from 
the everyday routine.” 

“I think I see. The idea is that it 
Will be a purely local affair.” 

“I’ve no idea, but Mrs. Sharpe 


thinks it should be after the summer 
holidays, so as not to disappoint the 
children.” 

Here my Uncle George came in. 

“Mrs. Sharpe,” I told him, “is 
saying that the end of the world is 
coming about September.” 

“Good work!” he said. ‘‘There’s 
something to be said for Mrs. Sharpe 
sometimes.” 

“But it’s only going to happen in 
our end of Surrey.” 

“Surrey?” he said. “Oh well, as 
long as London holds out for my time, 
I shan’t mind.” 

“Oh, you’ll get your cod all right,” 
I said. Uncle George ignored this. 


“Has Mrs. Sharpe consulted the 
County Council?” he asked. 

“Not that I know of. Why?” 

“Well, my boy, there are all sorts of 
people to be considered: the school- 
children are sure to want to have a 
procession, and the Fire Brigade and 
St. John’s Ambulance must be asked. 
In fact there must be an organiser, or 
someone will be hurt by being left out 
of the scheme.” 

“T should have thought,” I said, 
“it would have been more like a big 
black-out.” 

“Nota bit of it,” he said. “Speaking 
for myself, I do hope Mrs. Sharpe won’t 
forget the Old People’s Tea.” 
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“You've made a mistake. These are flats now.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“Form Threes!” 

THE eternal struggle still goes on between the craving of 
the traditional military mind for ceremonial parade and 
the instinct of the real soldier who would prepare his 
command for the actualities of war. In The Defence of 
Britain (FABER AND FABER, 12/6) Captain LippELL Harr 
has much to say that is inspiriting regarding progress in 
Army reform (more marked in the last two years, he 
considers, than in an entire generation before), along with 
something about his own share in initiating improvements, 
and he is not slow to criticise the fossil mentality and 
departmentality that had led to the deplorable unprepared- 
ness only now being made good. Even to-day he is not 
fully satisfied, seeing that in certain infantry camps tactical 
exercises are practised which are only fitted to qualify for 
a place in a casualty list, and newly-enrolled men have 
their natural instinct for taking cover and keeping direction 
disciplined out of them by training in rigid alignment, yet 
infantry drill has’ been at least partly revised and a fresh 
wind is blowing through the War Office. The author is not 
yet finished with all the good advice he has to offer. 

More significant still are the chapters in which he studies 
the defence problem as a whole, handling world strategy, 
protection of the sea routes, the disposition of the Empire’s 
military resources, the proportion of mobile units, and 
even the total of forces that can be usefully employed, in 
no spirit of blind acceptance of established formulas. He 
agrees with other competent writers—English and German 

—in believing that defence is gaining on attack, so that 
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‘PERUGINI decided otherwise. 
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frontier war under modern conditions must soon become 
nearly static, with immense masses of machinery futilely 
clanging one against the other under a minimum of human 
control, and he declares that the greatest danger into which 
the troops of Western civilisation could be drawn is self. 
exhaustion by a series of hopeless onslaughts through the 
portals of such a mechanical hell, under the inspiration of 
old tradition not modified by any adequate sense of reality. 
It is the part of Allied statesmen, he insists, as it is the 
historic British policy, to reserve our strength for defence 
and possible eventual counter-thrust, remembering that 
for the non-aggressor powers defence is the true attack, 
To this end the home base becomes ever more important. 
There is a real prospect that soon the game of dropping 
bombs on civilian population may be too dangerous to be 
worth the risk—may even be given up by tacit mutual 
consent. Granted such agreement the chance of outright 
victory and with it the threat to civilisation might disappear, 
The moral for us is made plain. While our active air forces 
are now formidable and daily increasing, our construction 
of air-raid shelters lags behind. Given the advantage of 
lateral protection against blast and splinters, with overhead 
screening against small projectiles for all our people, the 
chance that we may ever have to use them becomes almost 
visibly a nightmare of the past. 


A Little More About Dickens 


That CuarLes Dickens, having made himself the father 
of a numerous family, decided to part company with his 
wife is common knowledge. The arrogant publicity which 
he chose to give to a very ordinary episode is a blot ona 
distinguished record. It might have been thought that 
enough had been written on the subject. The late Mrs. 
An admirer of her father’s 
genius—his ‘“‘uncanny genius’”—she was very conscious 
of the feet of clay, and, perhaps a little belatedly, she con- 
stituted herself her mother’s champion. Miss GuLapys 
Storey is her posthumous mouthpiece. Dickens and 
Daughter (MULLER, 10/6) does not, however, amount to very 
much as a revelation of the weaknesses of the great. 
DIcKENS, apart from the machinery of his self-justification, 
behaved exactly as have countless lesser men. The obscure 
actress who was the immediate cause of his infidelity is 
hardly the shadow of a name. As for the gentle CATHERINE, 
she was no heroine of tragedy like ELIZABETH RossETTI, or 
of tragi-comedy like JANE CARLYLE. She was just in- 
adequate. Apart from this central theme, Miss Strorey’s 
book consists mainly of drawing-room gossip, of tea-table 
tattle, in which figure such diverse celebrities as QUEEN 
Vicrorta and ApAH MENKEN. Mrs. PERUGINI herself was 
evidently a very charming old lady; and Miss Storey is 





“Is Madam being waited upon?” 
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an impeccable obituarist. Perhaps 
her most interesting chapter is that 
which tells of DickENS’ prowess as 
a mesmerist. 





Three Months in Crete 


Unless you can cope cheerfully with 
fever, bugs, detestable food and the 
constant native suspicion that you are 
(1) engaged in espionage, or (2) walking 
round the world, Crete is an island 
only to be boarded by an infatuated 
archeologist or a young man in search 
of hitherto uncopyrighted copy. Mr. 
RaLPH BREWSTER belongs to the latter 
class. He came to The Island of Zeus 
(DuckWoRTH, 15/-) to write a book and 
to illustrate it with photographs. He 
arrived with nine-and-threepence (in 
drachmas), a tent, and a cheerful 
Austrian aide-de-camp. He took the 
photographs—excellent ones; and he 
has written the book, which, though 
it reads like a rather naive translation 
(both for its style and the inclusion 
of certain unnecessary improprieties), 
is undoubtedly the most informative 
English portrait of the present con- 
dition of the island. There is a due 
proportion of archeology. (Savants 
have apparently concentrated on the 
Minoan to the exclusion of Hellenic 
and Roman vestiges; and the Cretans 
—patriotic but insensible to beauty— 
have destroyed most things Venetian 
or Turkish.) But best of all are Mr. 
BREWSTER’S own impressions of exist- 
ingarchaisms,especially his grim voyage 
round the prohibited leper settlement 
of Spinalonga. 


A Plan for Peace 
Mr. CLARENCE Hatry thinks that 


naldistribution of populations and the 
economic interdependence of nations: 
and Light Out of Darkness (RicH AND 
Cowan, 8/6) is an account of a world- 
plan, to take fifty years, which he 
holds would cure them. In the first 
case he advocates the organised transfer 
of peoples to the emptier parts of 
the earth, with a view to removing 
congestion and political and racial troubles; and in the 
second that the new societies thus formed should be 
properly balanced between agriculture and industry and 


_ as far as possible self-sufficient, so as to avoid what he 
| considers the hopeless unstableness of the existing system 


ed 


of international trade, depending on big exports. Prices 


_ and distribution he would ultimately have controlled by 


a central body, a kind of economic League of Nations. 
For this country the plan has a special object, emigration 


» to the Dominions and Colonies, not the old haphazard 
) discarding of failures but a well-backed migration on such 


ascale that each fresh unit should be reasonably complete 
from the start. The finance of the plan would be arranged 
by public loans, and Mr. Harry points out that these, 
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“ Lor’ BLESS YER, SIR, THAT’S ALL RIGHT, SiR! 
Txar’s A BIT OF Dirt!” 
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REASSURING 


Taat ain’t A FLy, Sitr!— 


Phil May, August 17th, 1895 


apart from being an investment, would pale into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with the present colossal expenditure 
on armaments. His case, which is very ably put, has 
all the attractions of unorthodoxy. It is easy to think 
of obvious arguments against it, but it remains extremely 
interesting, particularly in its application to the Empire; 
for if this could only be developed more quickly an 
immensely stabilising factor would have been added to 
the politics of the world. 





“Y.Y.”’s Book of Verse 


If only “Y. Y.” had forgone the self-denying ordinance 
that refused to let him publish a purely personal selection of 
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contemporary verse, with what zest we should have greeted 
Rosert Lynp’s Anthology of Modern Poetry (NELSON, 7/6). 
However, he has chosen to include what the best judges 
have already acclaimed of writers who were alive when 
GEORGE V came to the throne; to reprint both the 
traditional and the revolutionary; and to obtrude his 
own likes and dislikes as little as possible. He has done 
this with a pleasing bias for the purely lyrical: an obvious 
tenderness for refrains and jingles and songfulness in 
general. Humour is, oddly enough, eschewed—even Mr. 
De La Mare is all glamour and no drollery. You feel 
throughout that Mr. Lynp prefers the main stream to its 
backwaters. Even the moderns are not allowed to be as 
modern as they might—it is amusing to find Mr. AUDEN 
half represented by a sestina that SWINBURNE would have 
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Danger Ahead 


Sir Henry Merrivale had to do a lot of “sittin’ anq 
thinkin’”’ before light came to him in The Reader is Warned 
(HEINEMANN, 7/6). Indeed, those of us who have followed 
H. M. through the years will be bound to admit that My 
CarTER Dickson has never placed a severer tax upon the 
brains of his bulky investigator. First of all rather g 
miserable specimen of a man, Sam Constable, was killed, 
and soon afterwards his wife died as suddenly and in equally 
mysterious circumstances. At the same time a man of 
mixed ancestry was claiming the power to slay when and 
where he willed, and the sensational Press hastened to 
welcome him with open arms and headlines. But H. M, 
who grows mellower as he grows older, at last fought and 
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written much better. If the critic does not discover any thought his way through the tangle that had encumbered Vol. 
notable terra incognita he will undoubtedly admit (and hope) him and Chief-Inspector Masters, and the solution is an - 
that there are many young entirely satisfactory ending to 
people who will. a well-conceived story. 
Champion INFORMATION | Immersion i 

Mr.J.L. Hopson has written = It is an impressive tale of ” 
several other books, mostly hard work and deep adven. 
dealing with Lancashire men ture that ex-C.P.0. H. J, 
and women, but he has done BRUCE has to tell in T'wenty T 
nothing hitherto on so import- Years Under the Ocean (Stax. 
ant a scale as Jonathan North LEY Pauvt, 12/6), and Admiral ps 
(GoLLANcz, 8/6). It is a big Sir R. Y. Tyrwuirt, in his 


book in every sense of the 
word, very much the sort of 
book that ARNOLD BENNETT 
might have written if he had 
been born in Manchester in- 
stead of the Five Towns. 
There are distinct points of 
resemblance between our hero 
(the son of a collier and known 
everywhere as “Jonty”) and 
the leading figure of The Card 
and The Regent, but Jonty, 
though he may start his early 
trading adventures in rather 
questionable style, develops into the bigger man. In 
spite of his growing wealth he is always the rebel. When 
the War came he just had to go into the trenches, and 
that part with the West Lancs is as good as anything 
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foreword, has ample justifica- 
tion for saying that such a 
book adds “to the glory and 
credit of the British Navy.” 
Mr. Bruce served as a diver 
for more than two decades, 
and this record of his careers 
all the more striking because 
no especial emphasis is laid 
upon the occasions when quick 
thinking and calm judgment 
were urgently required. War, 
of course, added to the r- 
sponsibility of divers, and 
some of their work, even if it had its grim humours, was 
terrible and tragic enough. It is a pleasure to recommend 
a volume that is so well-written, vivid and true. 














in the book—the real thing; afterwards he joined the Pe 
hunger-marchers and eventually piloted one of them Mr. Punch on Tour nes 
into Parliament—that is excellently done; finally he acts : du 
triumphantly as his own counsel for the defence in a At Rotherham, from August 26th to September 23rd, the 

libel action against his London paper—and the way he Exhibition of the Original Work of Modern P unch Artists 
conducts his cross-examination is a treat. It must be — Will be on view at the Museum and Art Gallery. The | 
allowed that there are incidents in Jonty’s career which Exhibition will be shown later at Warrington, _ Beverley, “ 
will strike readers as reprehensible, or at least regrettable, Southport and Oldham. taka sel 
but he is gloriously alive all through and eventually Invitations to visit the Exhibition at any of these places Nu 


at any rate on the side of the angels. Also most of the 
other characters are no less real—his sister Ellen; Dorothy, 
whom he marries after a false start; the remarkable men 
and women he comes across in his various adventures. 
Mr. Hopson’s latest book may not become a best-seller, 
but it will be enjoyed by all who can appreciate good stuff 
and are not too easily frightened by the opening pages of 
Lancashire dialect. 


will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Offices, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








War 
“Several cargoes of Bilberries have been recently exported from 
Danzig to England. For this act of sabotage and treason, the 
Polish firms concerned have been struck off the list.” 
Radio News in English from Hamburg, August 8th. 
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